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ABSTRACT 



This paper reports findings from a study of the 
effectiveness of charter schools in California. The study's purpose was to 
report preliminary findings to the Legislative Analyst's Office relating to 
the educational performance, characteristics, and practices of charter 
schools and their sponsoring agencies. The study addressed six central 
questions: (1) What reform strategies and assumptions drive charter schools? 

(2) What are the characteristics of charter schools in California? (3) What 
practices most sharply distinguish charter schools from noncharter public 
schools? (4) Are sponsoring agencies holding charter schools accountable for 
their performance? (5) What are the relationships between charter schools and 
their sponsoring agencies? and (6) How are charter schools assessing their 
own educational outcomes? Data for the study were obtained through a 
telephone survey of 111 charter schools approved as of April 1, 1997; through 
a mail survey to all district and county sponsors of charter schools; through 
site visits to 12 charter schools; and through semistructured interviews with 
state administrators, policymakers, and policy analysts. A key finding was 
that charter schools did not always seek increasing degrees of autonomy from 
their sponsoring agencies and that these agencies have considerable authority 
for determining the content and terms of individual charters. Comparisons of 
charter schools' performance over time yielded mixed results. Contains 12 
references. (RJM) 
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Introduction 

The California Legislature enacted the Charter Schools Act of 1992 to permit 
teachers, parents, students, and community members to establish schools that would be 
free from most state and district regulations (Senate Bill 1448). California was the 
second state to put this type of law into place — Minnesota had enacted charter school 
legislation the previous year. Since California and Minnesota ventured into this charter 
school arena, many other states have followed their leads. As of 1997-98, 29 states and 
the District of Columbia have existing charter school laws, though not all have schools in 
operation (Dale & DeSchryver, 1997). 

In California, charter schools can be proposed by anyone, but a charter petition 
must be submitted to a local school district or county governing board with signatures 
from either 10% of the teachers in the school district or 50% of the teachers in an 
individual school. Charter petitioners must also persuade their local board (or county 
board) to approve the form and content of their petition. Upon approval, the petition 
becomes the school’s charter. The California Department of Education provides each 
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1 The opinions expressed in this article are those of the authors. The authors wish to thank the other 
members of the study team, Judith Powell, Jose Blackorby, and Kara Finnegan, as well as our SRI 
colleagues Daniel Humphrey and Patrick Shields, who provided valuable input. Joel Schwartz, Project 
Director, California Office of the Legislative Analyst, also provided valuable guidance to the study team. 
For the text of the full report, see Judith Powell, Jose Blackorby, Julie Marsh, Kara Finnegan, & Lee 
Anderson (1997), Evaluation of Charter School Effectiveness, Menlo Park, CA: SRI International. The 
report is available on-line: http://www.lao.ca.gov/sri_charter_schools_1297-partl.html. The study was an 
interim evaluation intended to provide the legislature with information prior to a more in-depth evaluation, 
which is legally mandated to be completed by January 1999. 
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charter school with a number, in order of receipt, a function that was initially intended to 
ensure that the total number of charter schools within the state does not exceed the 
legislative cap of 100. Although the law mandates a cap of 100, the State Board of 
Education has been waiving the cap on a case-by-case basis since 1996. 

Charter schools are a subject of intense interest across the country. Because 
California’s charter law has been in place for a long time compared with those of most 
other states, many of the state’s charter schools have been in operation long enough to 
enable researchers to draw preliminary conclusions about the effectiveness of their 
organizational arrangements and other practices. 

This paper reports findings from a study of the effectiveness of charter schools in 
California. The study, conducted by researchers at SRI International, was sponsored by 
the Office of the Legislative Analyst at the direction of the state legislature. The purpose 
of this study was to report preliminary findings to the Legislative Analyst’s Office 
relating to the educational performance, characteristics, and practices of charter schools 
and their sponsoring agencies. The findings reported in this paper are organized by the 
following list of research questions: 

1 . What reform strategies and assumptions drive charter schools? 

2. What are the characteristics of charter schools in California? 

3. What practices most sharply distinguish charter schools from noncharter public 
schools? 

4. Are sponsoring agencies holding charter schools accountable for their 
performance? 

5. What are the relationships between charter schools and their sponsoring 
agencies? 

6. How are charter schools assessing their own educational outcomes? 

Our research design was guided by several beliefs about school change. These 
include our beliefs that the process of change is complex and dynamic, that significant 
time is required for fundamental shifts in a school and its classrooms, that student 
learning is underemphasized and process is overemphasized in many reform efforts, and 
that changes in student achievement must be understood in the context of school- and 
classroom-level changes. In light of these underlying beliefs, we employed multiple 
methods and triangulation of data collection from a variety of sources to address our 
research questions. 
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The study was designed to provide descriptive and analytical information on the 
status of California charter schools. Data collection took place from May to November 
1997. Our multifaceted approach allowed the team to compile and analyze quantitative 
data, including student and teacher demographic data, as well as qualitative data, such as 
interviews of school staff and observations of classroom activities, in a short period of 
time. The following paragraphs briefly describe each data source. 

State databases. For basic descriptive details about charter schools, the study team 
used the California Department of Education’s Web page and the Department’s Charter 
Schools Office as resources. We also accessed several statewide databases for making 
comparisons between charter schools, noncharter schools and district- and statewide 
averages. These databases included the California Department of Education’s California 
Basic Educational Data System (CBEDS), the Language Census, and the High School 
Performance Report. 

Telephone survey of all charter schools. We included all 124 schools with 
charters approved as of April 1, 1997, in our telephone survey sample. A total of 1 1 1 
charter schools responded, representing a 90% response rate. Of these, 98 were in 
operation during the 1996-97 school year. 2 The participating schools represented 30 
counties and 80 districts across the state. Individual respondents were primarily school 
directors or coordinators, but may have been other school staff, such as teachers who had 
leadership roles. The primarily closed-ended telephone surveys requested information on 
charter school characteristics, student demographics, teacher characteristics, finances, 
autonomy, instructional programs, assessment systems, and accountability. Most survey 
items referred to the 1 996-97 school year. 

Mail survey to all district and county sponsors of charter schools. We 

developed two charter school sponsor surveys; one version was sent to 71 public school 
districts, and the other version was sent to 7 county offices of education. These districts 
and counties represented the entire population of charter school sponsors for the schools 
receiving approval as of April 1, 1997. 3 Forty-five sponsor surveys (39 districts and 6 
counties) were returned in time to be analyzed (a 58% response rate). The sponsor 
surveys were designed both to triangulate charter school survey responses and to acquire 
district-level data for comparison purposes. Survey questions also elicited information 



2 Ten of the responding schools were not yet open, and two had suspended operation. 

3 Two charter school districts did not receive this survey because the schools’ sponso is the California 
Department of Education. 
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